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took up his command, however, Marlborough
and Eugene made their first move early in the
season by turning the French lines and laying
siege to Douai, the capture of which would open
the way for direct invasion of France. But this
town, well fortified and defended, did not in
fact fall until June 26, two months later. In
the course of the siege Marlborough had an
opportunity to attack the French Army which
he refused. Why he refused is a mystery. On
the one side it is said that the assault of the
fortified French lines took on a new value after
the costly " victory" of Malplaquet; on the
other that Marlborough was " oppressed by the
hostility of the Queen and the growing power of
his foes in England." Yet had he not written
that he was seeking a battle that would be his
last ? The truth is that once again the General
was in a thoroughly defeatist mood. A fortnight
later, on June 14/25, Sunderland, his son-in-law
and ever the Queen's bete-noire, was dismissed
from the Cabinet and replaced as Secretary of
State by a " moderate." Marlborough had
vainly appealed to Shrewsbury to save Sunder-
land. The divided Whig Government failed to
make any exertion on Sunderland's behalf and
on the contrary wrote jointly to Marlborough
asking him not to show his resentment and to
retain his command. Marlborough agreed, but
henceforward washed his hands even of foreign
politics. After the fall of Douai, Villars again
gave Marlborough the chance to fight another
Malplaquet, but he refused and turned aside to
besiege a number of minor fortresses. His mind